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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The commencement of a New Year would seem to be the most ap- 
propriate time for a discussion of the always interesting topic of Predic- 
tion and Prophecy. In the present issue, the Journal gives its readers a 
number of curious foreshadowings of the recent course of events in Europe. 
They are more than a century old, but are perhaps all the more extraordinary 
on that account; and being well-documented and given us from a most re- 
liable correspondent, may be accepted as to that extent authentic. Our 
correspondent’s name is, by special request, withheld owing to the strong 
prejudice shown by the powers ruling at the moment in Germany towards 
anything savouring of psychical investigation. We lament in this connec- 
tion the disappearance of the “Zeitschrift fuer Parapsychologie” which had 


for so long stood as a representative organ for the dissemination of knowl- 
edge on this head. 





* * %F KE 


We are in a time of crisis in which many new forces are moving 
towards the establishment of control in human society. The mainspring 
of these forces is not to be found merely in the increased intellectual ca- 
pacity and activity of men and women as individuals. Forces of a vaster 
and more comprehensive nature are at work. They use intellect and emo 
tional idealism as their tools. In their latent state, these forces are obscure 
and unrecognized. But as they come into manifestation, first in individ- 
uals of prominence and influence, something of their true outlines and 
dynamic character may be seen. ‘These new forces are both good and 
evil;—good in so far as they can be harnessed and controlled for the con- 
structive ends of human society:—evil in so far as they remain uncon- 
trolled and unbalanced and hence destructive and disruptive only. We 
can see both aspects in operation at the present time. 

7. ©. 3 6 

Without subscribing to any faith in the horary astrology which is 

having so great a vogue of popularity at the present time, we may, with 
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philosophic propriety, cast a glance at one aspect of this most ancient and 
venerable cult, scarcely noticed—even perhaps ignored—by the average 
seeker into the secrets of human destiny as ruled by cosmic influences. We 
refer to the science of Prophetic Periods as evidenced in the history of na- 
tions—the advent, growth, and decline of successive phases of develop- 
ment of phases of civilization and culture which are like racial incarnations 
of specific aspects of the spirit of Humanity. Everything points to the 
presence in this phenomenon of a force of an evolutionary nature potent 
in its influence over vast masses of people, and compelling towards unity 
of effort and towards the manifestation of its specific qualities in some new 
pattern of the social and political fabric. There have been golden ages 
of civilization which, after they have run their course, disappear, and to 
the pessimistic philosophy of the Sadducee, are lost and for ever relegated 
to oblivion. But it must surely be nearer the truth to say that though the 
blossoms fall and are scattered, the seed remains, and we of this day may, un- 
known to ourselves, be the heirs of all the wisdom, all the beauty that re- 
sides for ever in the treasure-house of the racial memory; and that from 
this eternal store we may draw unlimited i..spiration which can recreate 
for man any or all of the choice products of racial culture in the past and 
reeembody them in choicer and maturer form. 
* * * * * 


The Prophetic Eras to which allusion has been made have been made 
the subject of a fascinated attention by religionists of all times and the gen- 
eral belief in them has without doubt reacted in determining the policy 
of kings and rulers all through history. It is probable, for example, that 
some belief of this sort, based upon Biblical predictions, was instrumental 
(with other causes) in determining the policies of the German court be’ 
fore the Great War. In general, it is safe to say that many wars have been 
provoked by the influence of prophetic anticipations. But that the un 
seen causes which, sooner or later, operate to bring about great changes and 
cataclysms may be the fundamental truth of which human motive is but 
the expression on the mental plane. 

* * * * * 


The difficulty which the average person finds in contemplating any- 
thing that may suggest predestination in human affairs is the horrid mental 
phantom of Necessity and its concomitant doubts of our freedom of will 
and action which such considerations will spontaneously evoke. It is not 
safe for human beings at large to give mental adherence to ideas which in 
the stage of development to which they have arrived, seem to offer no al- 
ternative to a concept of Mechanism and Fatalism. 

Our asylums are full of those unfortunates who have fallen into this 
mental pitfall, and even among the ranks of the reputedly sane, are throngs 
of silent and joyless individuals who carry with them the perpetual leaden 
burden of a fixed belief in Necessity. One of the worst aspects of modern 
astrology—as popularly and ignorantly taught—is the emphasis it places 
upon the rule of stellar influences in decreeing the events and circumstances 
of any given life. We are not assuming here that it is in the power of 
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any one to determine events by means of any formal tabulation of a horo- 
scope from astronomical tables. Our inclination has always been to re- 
gard such tables as symbols of a convenient nature upon which the clair- 
voyant can often base a veridical forecast. But human destiny is not de- 
creed by any iron necessity. It is perpetually modified by the entry of 
new spiritual Causes which themselves alter and modify the whole future. 
As an illustration of the principle, let us take a simple parable. A seed 
is sown in the soil. That seed has in it certain potentialities. It will pro- 
duce a certain type of plant, and that type only. The general outlines of 
the mature growth can be predicted with absolute assurance; its exact 
form never; for that form is likely to be modified in a million different ways 
by the contest of the life-force with the forces of environment. And if 
this be so with a plant, which has only ancestral habit and speciesmemory 
to give it character, must it not be infinitely more true where an intelligent 
mind and soul, armed with an abiding conviction of freedom of spiritual 


choice, enters the arena of temporal life for a period of self-expression 
and self-development? 


* * %+* %## 


As with the individual, so also is it with national life and its crises. 
Viewed from without, the events are inexplicable, and hence confusing 
and alarming. Yet they need not, on this account, cause us to despair or 
even to despond. It will rest with the human agents to achieve the spir- 
itual and intelligent control of the forces now seething in the community 
and to direct these in the ways of enlightenment. And at whatever cost, 
this must and will be done. 

That there are spiritual crises in that realm of unseen dynamic in- 
fluences which goad the race to new activity is undoubtedly true; and that 
the seers of old were right in regarding these as periodical in decreeing the 
greater events of history is also difficult to deny. They may even have 
been right in their belief that some of these historic crises were not un- 
connected with the cycles of earth, moon and sun, planets and stars in 
the great precessional cycle of the Zodiac. The whole question at issue 
is whether the spiritual and historic crises recorded in the scroll of human- 
ity’s past is related, or not related, to the cosmic periods and synodic move- 
ments of the spheres whose influence is perpetually shed upon the earth. 
In our files we find quite a number of predictions centreing upon the years 
immediately before us. It may be stated as a curious fact that two of the 
greater Biblical cycles seem to converge about the year 1935;—but if we 
be interested in this branch of study, let us be careful about our calendar. 
For if the year of the Nativity of Christ was, as scholars seem to think, 
3 B.C. —then we are in 1938, not 1935. Whichever it be, we wish our 
readers a very happy New Year. 











ACTION AT A DISTANCE 
By R. A. Watters, F.R.S.A. 


Director, The Dr. William Bernard Johnston Foundation for Psychological Research 
* * * * * 


Action at a distance is a subject that has interested both scientists and | 
psychists over a period of many years—though for different reasons, per | 
haps. The scientist feels, and quite rightly, that if a body is seen to move 
there must be some agent acting upon it in such a way as to produce move- 
ment. But if a body be seen to move without apparent cause, some expla- 
nation, of course, is required. That is to say, a body cannot be said to 
move unless it is acted upon by another body: a billiard ball will move 
after it has been contacted by the cue ball; but it is not good argument’ 
to say that the cue ball can cause the billiard ball to move when the bil- 
liard ball is one yard away. “A body cannot act where it is not”, it has 
been said. 

When, in the instance of telekinesis for example, it is held by the 
psychist that there is movement without contact (action at a distance) 
the scientists will contend that it is not so: either the body does not move 
at all (the phenomenon being an illusion), or else there is some agent re- 
sponsible for the movement of the object. 

The subject is a bit complicated, however, for the scientist will say 
that the movement of an object is impossible without an “agent”; and the 
psychist will contend that movement takes place without apparent contact, 
but the reasons are unknown; while the Spiritualist will fully explain the 
phenomenon by saying that (a) it is accomplished by the “spirits” tak- 
ing “power” from the sitters and medium, or (b) by moulding certain tele- 
plasmic substances into a rod or other “instrument” with which to move 
or levitate an object. Since the scientist looks askance at psychics, and he 
is not, as a rule, spiritualistically inclined he will not accept the view that 
telekinesis is actually action without contact, or that it is the result of 
teleplasmic rods or levers acting upon a body at a distance, and for two 
reasons: (a) for every effect there must be a cause—and in telekinetic phe- 
nomena the cause is not clear; and (b) that it is contrary to all physiologi- 
cal law for substances capable of lifting heavy objects to be extruded from 


the human body. 


II 

Every schoolboy knows something about gravity. It is the earth’s 
attraction for all bodies. The earth’s attraction acts through space, with- 
out visible or invisible attachment. Many of our most common phenom: 
ena are simply changes in the position of bodies. Gravity is constantly 
exerting its influence in all sorts of ways. The earth has an attraction for 
the moon, but there is no attachment, either visible or invisible, to ac 
count for the phenomenon. 
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Every schoolboy knows, too, that if a large lead ball be suspended by 
a string, and beside it is suspended a small copper ball, the larger ball will 
draw the smaller aside from a vertical position. There is a gravitational 
action between the large and small bodies, just as there is an attraction 
between the earth and the moon. Moreover, while there is an attraction 
existing between the two balls, the earth’s attraction is, at the same time, 
exerting its influence on them. Although we cannot visualize the method 
of communication by which one body acts upon another, we must reaffirm 
that action at a distance cannot take place except by means of communica- 
tion from one body to another. 


As the street cleaner passes over the roadway with a giant electro- 
magnet picking up all the nails and other bits of iron which might injure 
automobile tires, he, as the operator of the magnet, does not come in con- 
tact with the bits of metal scattered about, neither does his electromagnet. 
But there exists a connection between the bits of iron and the magnet, a 
connection or form of communication which we cannot see, but a connec- 
tion nevertheless capable of pulling to the magnet’s surface all sorts of , 
things for which magnetism has an attraction. 

It sometimes happens that a hunter loses his way in the forest. If 
he has such a misfortune he can readily locate his position by means of 
a compass. The surveyor makes use of the compass when plotting a cer- 
tain acreage. Ships at sea are guided by the needle of the same delicate 
instrument. The action of the compass needle is a very commonplace phe- 
nomenon; but it is action at a distance nevertheless: a distance which is, 
in most instances, thousands of miles from the agent acting upon the 
needle. At the beginning of our civilization we find the Greeks using 
lode stone suspended by a string, as an improvised compass, by which to 
steer their ships; and it is possible that the Chinese knew of this natural 
magnet even before the Greeks. 

Thales of Miletus (640-548 B.C.) knew, it is said, that a piece of 
amber, on being rubbed, would attract to itself other small bodies. Lu- 
cretius mentioned the fact that lode stone had the power of attracting to 
itself bits of iron. Lode stone was found near Magnesia, in Asia Minor, 
and was called “Magnetite Ore”. Many of the earlier people who were 
familiar with the strange property of lode stone worshipped it as a mani- 
festation of supernatural power. A piece of iron, when rubbed with lode 
stone, will attract to itself other small particles of iron. 

There are, then, forces known to exist capable of producing action 
at a distance without visible contact. We know something about some 
of them, but it is quite possible that we are not familiar with every type 
of force, energy or “communication” capable of acting on distant objects 
in such manner as to cause movement or levitation. Since our knowledge 
of these matters is limited, we cannot be sure of the cause or causes of 
telekinesis. Undoubtedly there are certain so-called psychic functions 
which, like the phenomena of light, magnetism, and electrical attraction 
and repulsion, require, apparently, the Ether as a medium of transmission. 

There is much argument, it is true, among workers as to the cause 
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of telekinesis, but whatever be the cause there can be little doubt of its 
actuality. Crawford’ has discussed his subject at great length; and grant- 
ing his ability as a scientific investigator, who was thoroughly familiar 
with the problems involved, there are many reasons which lead one to 
suppose that he has solved the problem of telekinesis. 

D’Albe,” however, has conducted a series of experiments with the 
same medium, and his views are at variance with those of Crawford's. 

It seems difficult of belief that Crawford could have worked with Miss 
Goligher over a period of several months, carefully recording phenomena 
week after week, without detecting fraud in one form or another, if fraud 
existed. Since Crawford’s work has been questioned, it is to be supposed 
that his critic found concrete evidence of fraud by personal observation 
which led him to the conclusion that Crawford had erred in his exposition 
of the facts. 

For the past several years, however, Crawford’s work has been re- 
garded by several groups as a standard by which a correct judgment could 
be formed. If Crawford was in error, it follows at once that it is no long- 
er possible to regard his work as a criterion. Whether or not Crawford's 
views are correct, they are the simplest explanations of physical phenome- 
na yet offered. Although one might approve of Crawford’s ingenious ex- 
periments and his apparent proofs of an invisible Quantity which was 
extruded from the medium’s body, and which subsequently gathered about 
itself certain “materials” with which to insure visibility—and by which 
it was ultimately photographed, it would be difficult for one, to whom the 
modus operandi of so-called spiritistic manifestation is unknown, to agree 
with Crawford that the phenomena described by him suggest the pres- 
ence of “spirits”, or to admit that these manifestations add proof of sur- 
vival. Rather, this type of physical mediumship tends to support the be- 
lief that it is a manifestation belonging to psycho-physiology instead of 
sniritism. 

The psychist is constantly on the alert to ascertain whether or not 
there is some natural explanation for the strange phenomena witnessed in 
the presence of physical mediums. A great many times natural explana- 
tions are readily forthcoming; but there are instances, though very rare, 
in which the phenomena are not so easily explained. If Crawford’s ex- 
planation of action at a distance is sound, namely, that levitations, raps, 
etc., result from the manipulation of tubes, rods and other formations of 
teleplasm which have been more or less “solidified”, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that his answer should suffice on strictly physical (and mechani- 
cal) grounds. 


Ill 


A number of workers have constructed various types of apparatus 
with the hope of learning something about action at a distance. Many 


*W. J. Crawford, The Reality of Psychic Phenomena; Experiences in Psychical Science; 
and Psychic Structures. 


7E. E. Fournier c’Albe, New Light on Immortality. 


*R. A. Watters, Phantoms; a Paper to be published in a forthcoming issue of the Journal, 
A.S.P.R. 
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of them have felt that mediumistic “power” is present in all people, but 
more developed in mediums than in others; and by building delicate in- 
struments they hoped to study the “power” by testing both normal and 
abnormal individuals. 

Of the more prominently mentioned instruments to study action at 
a distance is the sthenometer of Dr. Paul Joire. “* More than ten years 
ago Professor Charles Richet’ said of this instrument: ““M. Joire has con- 
structed a very simple instrument that he calls a sthenometer. . . . 

“This is a needle turning freely on a pivot over a graduated circle, 
the whole enclosed in a glass cylinder,’ hermetically closed, and placed on 
a base which is made truly level. If the hand is brought near the needle 
it turns on its axis through a certain angle marked on the dial. M. Joite 
has been able to eliminate every exterior mechanical cause, the shaking of 
the floor, any thermal, electric, or luminous influence; and still the move- 
ment of the needle takes place. 

“Unfortunately, instead of establishing the physics of the problem, 
M. Joire had studied the effect of different states of health as shown by 
the deflections.’ This is premature; the physiology of the reaction should 
come first. If that is established the pathological applications will fol- 
ne 

To be in position to state the nature of the “force” responsible for 
the needle’s movement on Joire’s apparatus, it is necessary to ascertain the 
various types of force, radiations, or energies, emanating from the body, 
and by experiment to determine which one, if any, is contributing to the 
phenomenon. That most, if not all, vertebrates, including man, have pe- 
culiar emanations is a well known fact. The emission of rays is not lim- 
ited to the vertebrates; for lower forms of life, including fruits, plants and 
vegetables emit one or more kinds of rays.’ The most pronounced bio- 
logical radiation are the infra-red rays, but we pay little attention to them: 
we usually refer to these rays as “heat” and think no more about them. 
Biological rays have much significance, however, if one takes the trouble 
to analyze them. A Russian scientist, Gurwitsch, discovered some years 
since, a biological radiation which he has called Mitogenetic Rays.” This 
radiation belongs to the ultra-violet spectrum; it is of short wave length 
and weak intensity, and is to be found in plants, vegetables, animals and 

‘Dr. Paul Joire, Les Phenomenes Psychiques, pp 371, 372. 

®Dr. Emilio Servadio, Journal, A.S.P.R., May 1932. 

*Prof. Chas. Richet, Thirty Years of Psychical Research, pp 435, 436. 
*The covering resembles a bell jar more than it does a cylinder. ( Author.) 


“It was Joire’s opinion that the exteriorized force was a form of nervous energy which in 
some way influenced the needle of his instrument. It was for this reason that he tested both 
normal and abnormal individuals. There is some merit in the theory that a physical medium 
has some abnormality of the physiology, but what that abnormality is is unknown. If Geley’s 
theory of Ideoplasty is correct, and if Crawford has not erred in his exposition of the facts 
concerning the Goligher Circle, it would appear that Joire’s researches into nervous—and other 
physiological—abnormalities were not far afield. Joire believed that he was measuring a (nerv- 
ous) force common to all people, but much more pronounced in mediums. 

*R. A. Watters, Archives of Physical Therapy, X-Ray, Radium. Vol. XII May 1931 (“‘Bio- 
logical Sources of Radioactivity.”’) 

**Alexander Hollaender & Eugene Schoeffel, The Quarterly Review of Biology, Vol. VI, 
No. 2. 1931 (“Mitogenetic Rays.) 
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man. Visible light rays are commonplace in such things as fireflies, and 
electric discharges are found in many types of fish. In the case of the 
torpedo (Raia torpedo), the electric eel (gymnotus), and the electric fish 
(Silurus electricus), well-marked shocks can be given at will. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that these radiations are due to physiologi- 
cal activity: organic and chemical function, perhaps. So, too, with me- 
diums; it is quite possible that, by virtue of certain physiological func 
tions, they can extrude from the body certain substances of which tele- 
plasm is one, and by which objects at a distance may be moved or levi- 
tated. Since mediums are comparatively rare it should not be supposed 
that the “power” possessed by them is common to all people. Rather, it 
would seem that a psychic is one who is, undoubtedly, peculiarly “con- 
stituted”, and whose physiological make-up is markedly different from 
that of ordinary individuals. Hence, it would seem proper to add “me- 
diumistic’”’ emanations to those already enumerated above. 

To one who is informed regarding biological emanations, it is at once 
apparent that of those named above there are but three capable of influenc’ 
ing the needle of Joire’s apparatus; namely, infra-red rays, electric dis 
charges, and “mediumistic” emanations which are probably a form of so- 
called teleplasm. 

Joire himself says that the force extruded is “nervous energy”, but 
whether or not his statement is correct is a moot question. 

Since others than mediums can, by holding the hand near the needle, 
cause it to move, it seems reasonable to suppose that in such cases the 
needle’s movement is produced by means other than mediumistic. We 
have left as agents, then, a choice of “nervous force”, infra-red rays, and 
electrostatic phenomena. Since experiment shows that both heat and body 
static will produce all the phenomena that Joire claims for his instrument, 
it is reasonable to suppose that his “nervous force” is lacking the neces 
sary proof. 


If, as some people suppose, the human body emits rays constituting 


ted 
‘m 
= 


an “aura” of many colors, as believed by Kilner,” and if the “aura” so- | 


called could in any way influence the needle’s movement, it is obvious that 
colored lights—either globes or monochromatic illumination—would cause 
an excursion of the needle. It is preposterous to think that any type of 
illumination—save infra-red, or the extreme red perhaps—could move 
Joire’s needle one degree. Actually, of course, it is self-evident that Kil- 
ner’s “aura” can have nothing to do with action at a distance. 

Heat, either from the hand or from a hot iron, will cause the needle 
to move through an angle of 20 degrees or more. Since the hand may be 
statically charged, it is very difficult to determine whether the needle’s 
movement is due to electrical charge or to the heat from the hand. Usually 
the normal static charge in the hand is small, and if the instrument be en- 
closed within a thin glass jar of sufficient diameter to keep the hand far 
enough away there will be no electrical phenomena. If the hand be so 
placed, however, that its heat may warm the air within the chamber the 

UW. J. Kilner, The Human Atmosphere. 
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needle can be seen to move after a few minutes. Several minutes are re- 


quired for the heat to accumulate in the jar which will, in turn, cause 
\“air currents” within the container due to the warm air rising to the top 
‘and the cold air being forced toward the bottom: these currents cause 


some movement of the needle. It is also possible that the needle, being of 
different temperature from the air which is being heated about it, would 
be, until it assumed an equal temperature, the seat of several small cur- 
rents of air which would facilitate movement. A needle such as this sus 
pended in air of ordinary density will obey the following rules: 
(a) If the hand be warmer than the needle, the needle will be at- 
tracted to it; or 
(b) If a hot iron be substituted for the hand, the needle will be 
attracted to it. 
(c) If the hand be colder than the needle, the needle will be re 
pelled by it; or 
(d) If a rod of cold steel, or a cube of ice, be substituted for the 
hand, the needle will be repelled by it. 
It is not to be supposed that this instrument operates on the princi- 
ple of Crookes’ radiometer” with which we are all more or less familiar. 


If the needle be operated in a space more or less open, it will be ob 
served that a much greater excursion of the needle takes place than when 
it is being operated by infra-red rays alone. Under these conditions the 
heat is more quickly dissipated and the needle’s movement is due more 
or less to the body’s static charge. When a needle is suspended in air as 
are those of Joire, there is induced in it a weak magnetism due to the earth’s 
magnetic field. The forces acting on the molecules of the needle are small, 
the molecules experience small deflections, but as soon as these deflections 
exceed a certain amount, the molecules are wrenched away entirely from 
their original positions of equilibrium, and take up new positions thus leav- 
ing the needle in a “magnetized” state. When one approaches Joire’s 
needle with the hand, or with an amber rod that has been rubbed with 
silk, there will be an. attraction or a repulsion of the needle according to 
the polarity of the charge. 

Coulomb’s law applies to these needles, when operated for the detec- 
tion of static electricity in various substances; namely, glass, amber, wood, 
paper, sulphur, metal, ivory, the hand, etc., just as it does between the 
other small charged bodies. Coulomb's law may be stated thusly: The 
force between two small charged bodies is proportional to the product of 
their charges, and is inversely proportional to the square of their distance 
apart, the force being one of repulsion or attraction according as the two 
charges are of the same or of opposite kinds. 


“Crookes radiometer consists of four arms; to the extremity of each is fastened a thin disk 
of pith, lamp-blacked on one side, the black surfaces all facing the same way. The arms are 
suspended in a glass bulb which is provided with a metal cup on which rests the pivot of the 
arms. The bulb is pumped to a high vacuum; but even so, gas molecules are present in great 
numbers which impinge upon the white and biack surfaces of the vanes. When a source of 
radiant energy is present, the black surface gets hotter, repels the molecules with greater speed 
and flies back with its own recoil. The recoil produces the observed rotation of the vanes. . 
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Although, under certain favorable conditions, the static electricity 
of the human body can be studied experimentally,” it is much better to 
study the effects of the phenomenon by laboratory methods. It was shown 
by Millikan” that all electrical charges are built up from one unit; name- 
ly, the electron. The electrical current, commonly known as commercial 
electricity, is nothing more than the transport of these units through the 
conducting bodies. A static charge is one which is built up of electrons, 
and its value will be the same anywhere it may be found—provided it al- 
ways contains the same number of electronic units. 


We have seen that, under certain conditions, the body static may 
slightly exceed a pressure of 1,200 volts—or even double that amount on 
very special occasions. If a little be added to the 1,200 volts potential, 
and we make use of the acquired voltage by inducing charges in various 
substances with the idea of observing their discharges in supersaturated 
vapor, it will be possible to make a rather comprehensive study of static 
charges, and the phenomena of repulsion and attraction as it applies to 
the operation of Joire’s needle. 


Let us build an experimental sthenometer.” Into a glass cylinder six 
inches in diameter, let us seal two electrodes which are the terminals of a 
vale tube converter (the negative pole of which is earthed).” The cylin 
der will be closed with a top of plate glass and the whole made a part of a 
large expansion apparatus. To the positive pole of the system within 
the cylinder we will have attached a strip of gold leaf, see Figures, A, B, 
C, D, Plate I. By closing and opening a switch, it is possible to impress a 
charge on the gold leaf much the same as one charges an electroscope (of 
the Wilson or Bumstead types). A static charge on gold leaf in a moist 
atmosphere is constantly wanting to leak off; and by expanding the air 
in the chamber a little, it becomes more moist, the leak (of the charge) 
becomes more pronounced, and it is possible to observe the charge as it 
leaks off into the air. 


Some years ago, in a Chicago hotel, the present writer found that after walking over the 
unusually heavy woolen carpet he would receive a terrific electric shock upon touching some- 
thing metallic. Since these shocks were much more severe than those usually experienced with 
static charges, it was decided to observe the phenomenon and attempt to “measure” the dis- 
charge. A noticeably large spark was present. Using the earthed radiator as one pole, and the 
end of a door key as the other, it was found that the spark measured @ inch. It is usually 
calculated that 10,000 volts will jump a gap of one inch between sharp points. Allowing 10,000 
volts per inch, it would indicate that 1,200 volts of energy were supplied by the body to effect 
the span of 1% inch in ordinary air. An engineer who 1s a friend of the author’s states that on 
many occasions he has had electric discharges from his body resulting in an Y inch spark. 
He states that a few times he has had static discharges with spark as much as 14 inch; which is 
equivalent to a voltage pressure of 2,500 volts. 


“R.A. Millikan, The Electron (second edition), p. 74. 


“Three instruments were built: the regular instrument described by Joire; the test instru- 
ment described above; and one enclosed in a glass cylinder in which was cut a hole 114 inches 
in diameter. 


“The valve tube converter was capable of converting 110 volts a.c. into 2,600 volts d.c. 
A rheostat was used in the primary circuit. The current output was only a few microamperes. 


“This apparatus will be illustrated in Phantoms. (See Note 3.) 
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ACTION AT A DISTANCE 11 


Figure A, Plate I, is an interesting photograph in that it shows very 
clearly the escape of a small electrical charge from the leaf.“ Compared 
with the experiment cited above” in which it appeared that 1,200 volts 
were required for a discharge through 1/g inch of air, the escaping charge 


shown in the Figure is very little more—being in the neighborhood of 
1800 volts. 





Figure B, shows an escaping quantity of electricity which was im- 
pressed on the leaf system by a 2,000 volt charge. 





Figure C, is of more interest because we are approaching the action 
of the sthenometer. The charge is seen leaking off both sides of the leaf 
with a large triangular-shaped cloud on the inner surface of the suspended 
block of pine wood. The pine block, which is both small and light, is 
suspended in an electrostatic field much the same as Joire’s needle; and 
by virtue of the field in which it is suspended, there is induced in the block 
an electric charge. Because of the induced charge the block is very sus 
ceptible to electric charges of opposite polarity which are released from 


the leaf system when it is discharged into the prepared air. (See “D” 
overleaf.) 





To one not familiar with these photographs, the phenomena may resemble alpha ray 
tracks from radium. Electrons, which make up the static charge, have an attraction for mois- 
ture. Since the charge is very slow in the process of leaking off into the air, the electrons are 
unusually slow-moving and do not ionize the air as do the beta rays (very high speed electrons); 


but being small “loose” electrical charges, they attract moisture and allow the phenomena to be 
observed. 
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Figure D. Let the block of wood in this photograph represent the 
needle of Joire. Its suspension insures an induced charge of polarity op- 
posite to that of the leaf. Let the leaf represent the (statically “charged”’) 
human hand. Expansion of the air will, then, correspond to bringing the 
hand in close proximity to the needle. The leaf (hand) has a charge of 
one sign while the block (needle) is of opposite polarity. The leaf’s attrac 
tion is not noticeable until a slight expansion of air takes place, but upon 
increasing slightly the atmosphere’s moisture there is an attraction for the 
block by the leaf, and it is seen to move toward the leaf system. 





In this particular experiment the leaf and block were far enough 
apart to prevent touching when the attraction was at a maximum. But 
in other observations where a needle of pith, straw or paper was sus- 
pended in the electrostatic field, the attraction would be toward the leaf 
until the end of the needle contacted the end of the leaf. When contact 
was made the needle “lost” its induced charge and, temporarily, took on 
a charge of the same polarity as the leaf, and for several minutes, or until 
the charge leaked off into the air and through the opposite electrode to 
earth, the needle would be “pushed” about !/, inch from a vertical position. 

It should be said here, parenthetically, that a similar phenomenon is 
experienced with the sthenometer: if the polarity of the needle be such 
as to be attracted to the hand, it will be repelled if in it is induced a charge 
the sign of which is the same as that of the hand. 

In the needle-and-leaf system, so long as the air was expanded but a 
few millimeters, the attraction of the leaf for the needle could be observed 
with ease. The needle and leaf being of opposite polarity certainly pro- 
duced Ether vibrations which resulted in “attraction”; but if the expansion 
of the air is too great the moisture will be increased to such an extent 
that the leaf will lose its charge as shown in the photographs. The reason 
that Joire’s needle appears to move without contact is because the hand be- 
ing charged, statically, of one sign, and the needle being of opposite charge 
there is an attraction for the needle by hand. For the attraction to re- 
sult in “action”, there must be produced, by virtue of the electrical phe- 
nomena, vibrations in the Ether between the hand and the needle. 

The variation of the body’s electrical charge is of some interest. A 
sthenometer was constructed with a cylinder of glass surrounding the 
needle in which was cut a hole 11/, inches in diameter. By standing on a 
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woolen rug and occasionally rubbing the feet vigorously over the nap, the 
body’s static charges could be varied and their variations noted on the 
instrument's graduated circle.” 

If one held in the hand a long, slender stick of wood by one end and 
carefully inserted the other end in the opening provided in the cylinder 
close to the needle, and then rubbed the feet over the rug, the needle would 
be seen to move with as much force, if not more, than when the finger 
was introduced into the cylinder. Slender sticks of wood, ranging from 
5 inches to 36 inches in length, were used, and by three different people, 
with excellent results. The explanation of these results is not very com- 
plicated. The static charge of the hand acts on the molecules of the wood 
causing a change in the position of some of them. None can change its 
position without affecting the stick as a whole. Hence, when a charge is 
transmitted from the hand to the stick the positions of the molecules will 
be changed at the point of contact with the hand, and a stress will be pro 
duced in the Ether (by which everything is interpenetrated—even the 
atoms of the wood) and there will be a molecular change prevalent through- 
out the length of the stick. There will be, then, a charge at the end of 
the stick which has been placed near the end of the needle just as there is 
a charge at the point of contact with the hand. 

It is likely to be said by some that these last mentioned experiments 
indicate the possibility of transference of “power” from the sitters’ hands 
to a seance table, and which might account for some of the observed phe- 
nomena. Especially is this true since it was shown that on one special oc- 
casion, at least, the body’s electrical pressure reached 2,500 volts. But it 
must be remembered that in the above experiments,” and in these with vari- 
ous lengths of wood, the body static was artificially produced. It is, of 
course, possible that power might be transmitted by a group of table sit- 
ters in this manner, but some research would have to be done along these 
lines to find out if body static plays any part in the phenomena. To date, 
we have no information on the subject. 

* * * * * 


IV 


If Joire was correct in his contention that “action at a distance” is 
explained by the manifestation of his needle, then the solution of the whole 
problem resolves itself into the following explanations: 

(a) Infra-red rays; they cannot act as an “agent” for telekinesis ex- 
cept in instances where the object to be acted upon is enclosed, and where 
the “action” depends on the shifting of air currents. 

(b) Static charges from the hand. Because the hand and needle are 
of opposite polarity, there will be produced vibrations in the Ether, re- 
sulting in a “mutual” attraction. The needle will move toward the hand 
if it be of opposite charge, and away from the hand if of identical charge. 

Whether or not enormous charges of static electricity may accumulate 


*Reno’s altitude (4,500 feet) and dry climate are especially conducive to the study of the 
sthenometer and its reactions to static electricity. 
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in the body and affect other bodies either by their position in space or their 
relation to earth is a moot question: it all seems rather doubtful, but not 
impossible since no work has been done on the subject. 

It would appear that Joire has no more claim to the discovery of the 
“power” responsible for telekinesis than has Crawford. Just how large 
static charges could accomplish the phenomenon of moving large unsus- 
pended objects at a distance is as much of a puzzle as how teleplasmic 
tubes and rods, the composition of which we know nothing, can accomplish 
it. 


Either Crawford established the proof of telekinesis or he did not; 
the same can be said for Joire. It might be said of Crawford’s work as 
someone once remarked about the Bohr atomic theory, “It is not yet com- 
plete, but it fills up many gaps and answers many of the puzzling ques- 
tions; and until something better comes to take its place, I am afraid that 
we shall have to continue to make use of it”. 
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THE MEDIUMSHIP OF CARLOS MIRABELLI 


By Dr. THapeu vE A. MEpErIRos 


Report of a Sitting held under the auspices of the Brazilian Academy 
of Metapsychics (established June 10, 1934) dated November 10th, 1934. 


* * * * * 


We, the undersigned, came up here to witness certain phenomena 
scientifically controlled under the direction of Professor Carmene Mira- 
belli. 

At the beginning of the session we asked his permission to close all 
doors and windows, so that there could be no doubt on the part of any of 
us who came here to certify ourselves of the extraordinary nature of the 
mediumship of Prof. Mirabelli. 

All rooms were thoroughly inspected: all doors locked, and their 
keys kept in our custody, so that we could ensure that there should be no 
mystification. We would also express our appreciation of the Professor’s 


kindness in giving us every chance to control the experiment in the best 
manner possible. 
* * * * * 


At 9.30 p.m. we observed the first phenomenon: the room profusely 
lighted, (all lights being on), we saw a chair going by itself from one cor- 
ner of the room and then standing over a table found in the same room. 
This was surely an example of levitation. 

Second Phenomenon. We saw Prof. Mirabelli completely trans- 
figured speaking Dutch to one of our friends present—Dr. J. Afdeeling 
Vlaardingen, who was surprised, regarding such performance as a really 
convincing proof, remarking that it seemed to him as if he were confronted 
by his own father, since the facts revealed to him in this conversation 
could only have been done so by his own father, as no one else could have 
knowledge of them. 

Third Phenomenon. Prof. Mirabelli had a spatial vision of something 
going on at the office of Dr. Thadeu Medeiros who was not present at 
this meeting, and of which Mirabelli had, up to now, no knowledge. We 
followed to that place, finding the door locked. On its being opened, we 
saw a phantom like a woman. Prof. Mirabelli said that this was the form 
of his aunt recently deceased. Dr. Alencar Macedo said he had a camera 
and “I am going to take a picture”’—and so he did. After this we saw 
the phantom ascending upwards and becoming more faintly visible until 
it completely disappeared. (We noted that the camera belonged to Dr. 
Alencar Macedo, lawyer and farmer of the State of S. Paulo, and that 
he lives in the capital of the said State.) 

Fourth Phenomenon. We came back to the room where our meet- 
ing was held and were discussing the phenomena of “corporization” when 
we heard a breathing and very soon after, a whispering: “Oh, my nephew 
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Carmene!” We then became aware of a perfume of roses and other flow- 
ers around us, and Prof. Mirabelli said: “I am seeing—I am seeing—many 
flowers!” What was our surprise on witnessing for ourselves, after the 
Professor’s exclamation, the appearance in natural form of many flowers 
which fell down over a table in the room. 


At this stage it was noted by Dr. Oscar Manfredo Costa (physician 
living in S. Paulo) that Prof. Mirabelli was very tired. He proposed there- 
fore to close the experiment as all his colleagues present were satisfied as 
to the result of the meeting being tar beyond expectations. 


At a certain moment, Prof. Mirabelli said: “Turn off the lights in 
the room!” and, following this, he asked Dr. Antonio Marcondes dos 
Santos and Colonel Marcos Azevedo Torres to hold him with both hands. 
After a few moments’ concentration the medium claimed that it was hot 
and ventilation needed; also that the extremities of his hands were cold. 
To the great surprise and admiration of all of us, we then saw Prof. 
Mirabelli illuminated as by a flash of light from head to feet; the room it- 
self being also lighted up. As soon as this light was dissipated, the Pro- 
fessor fell down in a state of prostration, belching much and apparently 
in a swoon. After a while he came to in normal shape as if nothing had 


happened. 


As witness to the truth of all that is here stated, this Report has been 
written and shall be signed by all those present who have seen and can 
certify the facts as they occurred and as above stated. And Prof. Mira- 
belli is authorised to make use of this paper as he pleases, even for publica- 
tion, as well as for the Academia Brasileira de Metapsychica. 


Rio de Janeiro. November 10, 1934. 

Signed. 

RUY AZORIO VILLACA 

J. AFDEELING VLAARDINGEN 

MARI AUGUSTO DA SILVEIRA 

ANTONIO MARCONDES DOS SANTOS 

OSCAR MANFREDO COSTA 

ALENCAR DE MACEDO 

EDMEA FARIA MAGACHAES 

BENURINDA SANTOS 


Note by the Editor (1). The English translation of the above Report as furnished 
by the courtesy of Dr. Medeiros has been subject to slight idiomatic correction since 
receipt, to avoid ambiguity of meaning, and for the convenience of readers. But in 
no case has any liberty been taken with the sense of the passages affected. If there 
be any error in the spelling of the names of signatories, the Editor offers his apolo- 
gies to them and to Dr. Medeiros and would like to express his gratitude to the Doc- 
tor for furnishing him with this interesting Report which he hopes may be followed 
by others in due course. 


Note (2). The name of Colonel MARCOS AZEVEDO TORRES does not ap- 
pear in the transcript from which the above list is taken. This is probably an over- 
sight as the Report clearly says that all present signed their names. 
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ADDENDUM TO REPORT 
Note by Dr. Medeiros on the Photograph of the Phantom 


* * %** %# 


3 Sa 





Fig. 1 


This photograph (Fig. 1.), taken by Dr. Alencar Macedo, corpori- 
fies irradiations of Mirabelli’s aunt recently dead: and these irradiations, 
certainly withheld in Mirabelli’s mind, are shown in a visible form by 
virtue of the metergic faculties of Mirabelli. They could be perceived 
by all those present and registered also by the camera. 


The Skull shown represents a surprise for all who attended the meet- 
ing—even for Mirabelli; since, when the photograph was taken, no one saw 
the skull in that place. Some days before, however, the skull had been in 
that place. It had been broken in pieces and has been reconstructed to its 
original form by its own irradiations, as shown in the picture; this fact 
being rare and wonderful. 


(A second photograph of the phantom, with hands folded across the 
breast, in the act of rising from a chair, has been submitted by Dr. Me- 
~ ceiros, but is not the subject of illustration here.) 
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Fig. 2 


(Fig. 2.). Represents the form of a small dog manifesting in the 
locus of the irradiation. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE PHANTOM 
The following is a transcript in English of a letter written to Mira- 
belli by a relative to whom he submitted the photograph. 
Sao Paulo. 18 de Novembro. 1934 
My dear Cousin Charles, 

We here are very sad at the death of our dear and unforgetable 
aunt: but to compensate us we had the satisfaction of receiving a clear 
and beautiful photograph that brought us great comfort. 

We showed the photograph to all our relations and friends, who 
were very surprised, as she had been buried in all her black clothes as 
she used to wear them, including the handkerchief over her head, and 
with the hands folded over her breast. 

, We also showed the photograph to Monsenhor Deusdette de Araujo, 
who was surprised at this admirable proof that the souls live again. 


Good bye, and until we meet again, 
MARINA SCACIOTTA. 
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THE PROPHETIC VISIONS OF A CLAIRVOYANT 
SHEPHERD IN THE 18th CENTURY 


By a ConTiINENTAL CorRESPONDENT 

The peasants of the mountains between Bavaria and Bohemia (now 
Czeko-Slovakia) still remember the strange prophecies of a poor shepherd, 
who lived there in the second half of the 18th century. His prophecies 
have been written down by some families at the time and thus come down 
to our days. Besides this they were delivered orally from one generation 
to another, which finally enabled persons interested in folklore to collect 
them.* There is not much known about the person of the prophet. About 
1740 or 1750 he is said to have turned up in the village Rabenstein as a 
little homeless orphan, who did not even know his name. He was brought 
up there and not being very strong he had to take care of the peasants’ 
animals as a shepherd-boy. Later on he wandered about and was well- 
known but also laughed at and made fun of and even prosecuted because 
of his prophecies. Not even his name is quite certain. He is often called 
the “Stormberger” (Starnberger?), perhaps after his supposed native town, 
others say the prophecies originated from a certain ““Muhl Hiasl” (“Hiasl” 
is the Bavarian dialect word for Mathew) in Apoing on the slopes of the 
Bavarian Forest. Others again think that all these names refer to one and 
the same person and that he fled to the outskirts of the Forest because of 
the prosecutions. Because of these prosecutions he also predicted that 
something strange would happen at his funeral, which indeed was the case. 
A wheel of the cart carrying his coffin broke when it crossed a bridge, and 
the coffin fell down so that the lid was burst open and the corpse of the 
prophet was once more seen by all present. He is said to have died about 
1806. 

THE PROPHECIES 


The prophecies to a great part refer to local occurrences but some are 
also of general interest. 

The time in which his clairvoyant visions were to come true was not 
his life-time but a not quite exactly defined future. When asked when the 
time of the “great clearance” would come, pointing to a little boy he said; 
“he won't live to see it, neither will his grandchildren, but their grand- 
children will” (i.e. about five generations after his time). He distinguished 
four great periods in his prophecies 1. the “first time”, the “time of prepara- 
tion” in which the causes for the things to come will be laid, 2. the “time 
of the great war” 3. the “second time” and finally 4. the “time of the great 


cle arance’. 
st =& = -S 


In the first period “iron roads” will lead through the Forest (rail 
*They were published in a little brochure “Dic Stormberger Prophezeiungen”™ in Zwiesel 


(@avaria) and in the “Munchner Zeitung” of October 13th, 1931. Neither of these publica- 
tions are available now. 
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20 THE VISIONS OF A CLAIRVOYANT SHEPHERD 
roads!) and “the iron dog will bark through the Forest” (trains? motor- 


will fly like the birds and a big white bird (Zeppelin?) will visit the Forest”. 
At that time “people will become cleverer and cleverer and their bad 
humour will constantly increase”. The good old shingle-roofs will not be 
used anymore, the red roofs (tiles!) will come up.” Instead of their good 
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cars?), then “the carriages without horses and shafts” will come.” “Men 7 


old costumes “men will wear “red and coloured hats” and “stand in the || 


dung-hills with blacked boots”. Weoa..en will come along “with raven- 


heads” (indeed short time after him the peasant-women wore three-cornered 7 


shawls quite black, tied tightly around their heads which certainly re- 


minded of “ravens-heads”). After that women will wear hats like those |— 


of the men and that is the end of the first period. 
* * * * # 

‘The great war will begin, when the iron road in the outskirts of the 
Forest is finished” (strangely enough the railway from Kalteneck to Deg: 
gendorf was opened on August Ist, 1914 and the first soldiers were trans 
ported with it into the war a few days later). “A small one will make 
the war begin and a big one coming from across the sea will make it end”. 


_(Serbia—America!) 


* * * * x 
Directly after the war is finished a time will come, in which money 


has entirely lost its value. For 200 florins one will not even get a | 


loaf of bread and yet there will be no famine”, “money will be made of 
iron and gold will be so precious, that one can buy a whole farm house for 
one piece of it” (inflation!). Then money will recover its value, but that 
will be of little use because it will be very scarce then. “Nobody will like 
any one else”. “They will take the Lord (crucifix) down from his corner 
and lock him into the drawer” (In Bavaria and other parts of Germany all 
devout catholic peasants have a crucifix mostly with a vessel of holy-water 


beneath it, hanging in a corner, the “Lord’s corner” (Herrgottwinkel) of 


their good room.) “Faith will become so small, that one can put it beneath 
a hat.” People will differ in their opinions, “every-body will have a dif- 


ferent head” (dialect for opinion, might refer to the great number of | 


political parties) and the Forest will become as thin as the beggar’s coat” 
“Wood will become as dear as bread, but there will be just enough. “The 
little ones will become great and the great ones small and one will see, that 


when beggars sit on the horse (= have big posts) the devil can’t catch up u 
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with them”. “The new masters are only capable of making laws, which o 


soon nobody will follow, and levying taxes, which nobody is able to pay”. 
“ * x 

Then the time of the “great clearance” will come. “One brother will 
not know the other, the mother will not know her children”. “The fuss 
begins in the towns”, and “when people come to the peasants from the 
towns asking them to let them till, the peasants will slay them with their 
ploughshare” _ In this time “men will be clad like women and women like 
men” because of the mutual distrust of all against all. 


The peasants will © 
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surround their houses with high fences and shoot upon others from their 4 
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windows. Now “people will take their crucifixes out of their drawers 
again and hang them upon the wall but it will not be of much use.” “They 
will bake bread out of stones and go and beg”. Then the time of clearance 
will be at its height. A sign will be seen in heaven, “but before that there 
will come” a “very severe Lord” who will take the lart penny from the poor, 
but his reign won’t last long and then the “great clearance” comes. “Bavaria 
will be devastated and ravaged, Bohemia will be swept with an iron broom”. 
The Forest will become desolate though there will be no death and no fam- 
ine. Men will come over the hills (from the East) in red coats” (according to 
others in red caps), the hills will be “black with people”, who are flying 


- from the Forest. He who has two loaves of bread under his arm and loses 


one shall leave it where it is, one will be enough” (—it won’t last long). 
“He who is to get through it must have an iron head”. “People will fall 
ill and nobody can help them”. “If one will find a cow on this side (accord- 
ing to others: on the other side) of the Danube one shall hang a silverbell 
around its head” (so scarce cows will become). “He who stands on a high 
mountain in the night won’t be able to see a light anywhere” (= as if the 
whole forest was depopulated). “The shepherd will put his stick into the 
ground and say: “Here there has been a village!” “When people have been 
thoroughly sifted, a better time will come. Those who are still alive will 
get a house for nothing and as much ground as they like”. ‘He who es- 
capes the great clearance will say to strangers, whom he meets “Brother, 
(Sister) where did you hide yourself?”—‘The surviving will only have one 
greeting left: ““Jesus Christ be praised!’ “As the country on the other 
side of the Danube wil! also be devastated, the people from the Forest will 
settle there, although they would also have a good time in the Forest now. 
Thus the Forest will be depopulated “without any war or dying’’, so that 
the nettles will grow out of the windows in a short time”.— 
ny, es 

So far the sayings of the old shepherd. One must admit, that they 
contain many correct predictions, especially concerning the time immedi- 
ately before, during, and after the Great War—as to the rest one will have 


to wait and see what the future will bring. 
* * * k OX 











THE DEATH OF JUDGE DAHL AND ITS 
MARVELLOUS PREDICTION 


ee ¢@ 8 6 
By a CoNTINENTAL CorRESPONDENT 


The readers of this Journal will surely remember the interesting case of 
the Norwegian medium Mrs. Ingeborg, daughter of Judge Dahl of Fred. 


rikstad. I am sorry to have to announce the death of Judge Dahl* on 7 
August 8th 1934 at an age of nearly seventy. He was at his summer resi | 


dence on the isle of Hankoe at that time with his daughter Mrs. Ingeborg. 
He went down to the shore with her in order to look for a new bathing 
place for his grandchildren. When he had found an apparently suitable 
place he swam out while his daughter remained at the shore. Suddenly 
her father rose up in the water. He said it was a cramp, he hoped to get 
over it and she shouldn’t bother but remain where she was. Mrs. Ingeborg 
immediately jumped into the water to him as he had disappeared under 
the surface, he came up once more and she took hold of him and dragged 


him to the shore with a great effort only to find he was unconscious,—in | 


fact, as it turned out later, dead. All efforts to reanimate him were fruit: 
less. A friend of the family, Mrs. Stolt-Nielsen was the first to come to 
the rescue. They telephoned to the family in Fredrikstad saying that 


something had happened to the Judge and asking them to come with a | 


doctor, they did not however mention the Judge had already died. Yet 
his attorney (and now successor as Judge of Fredrikstad) Mr. Apenes 
immediately said, the Judge had died and that it had been predicted to 
him with the command not to tell anybody about it. 

In fact Mr. Apenes had been present at a sitting with Mrs. Ingeborg 
in the evening of Dec. 3rd 1933. All the other sitters were sent away, 
and then the late brother of the medium Ragnar (who, strangely enough 
was also drowned) told the attorney that Judge Dahl would die within a 
year, that it would happen through an accident, and that it should not be 
prevented, as it was destined that it should happen thus. He was not tc 
mention the contents of this prediction to anybody. The same night the 
attorney wrote down a protocol about it from the notes he had taken 
during the sitting and also, coming home about midnight, awoke his mother, 


telling her he had received a prediction in the sitting that night, which - 


however did not concern his own family. At Xmas he also told this to 
his uncle and aunt Judge Fabritius—all these persons testify to the truth 
of his statements. In another sitting in the beginning of May 1934 Judge 
Apenes heard from Ragnar that Mrs. Stolt-Nielsen in a ciphered note 
written in numbers had already sometime before received an exact predic: 
tion of the death of Judge Dahl, and that it was kept by her in a sealed 


*(Cp. his book “We are here”, reviewed in the September issue 1932, p. 362 of this 
Journal.) / 
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letter not yet deciphered. In a later sitting Mr. Apenes asked Ragnar 
when he could take his holidays and he was told he should make his dis- 
positions so that he would be back about July 25th 1934, nothing would 
happen before that time. 


Mrs. Stolt-Nielsen in fact had received several communications from 
her late daughter Lill Rolfsen through Mrs. Ingeborg entranced at the 
ouija-bord. In spite of many characteristic feats however she was not quite 
convinced as to her identity. So her daughter told her, she would give her 
a proof which would impress her very much, but she needn't be nervous, 
it did not concern her and her family directly and it wasn’t really as bad 
as it looked. In a single sitting with only her and Mrs. Ingebord present 
on August 8th 1933 (exactly a year before the accident occurred!) Lill 
dictated the following numbers to her mother: 


“9 1-21-7-21-19-20-13-1-1-14-5-4-14-9-20-20-5-14-6-9-18-5-15-7-20-18-5-4-9-22- 
5-22-9-12-2-25-6-15-7-4-4-1-8-12-15-13-11-15-13-13-5-22-5-4-5-14-21-12-25- 
t1-11-5.” The code was: a: 1, b: 2 ete. 


She was told to put the paper with these numbers into a sealed envelope 
undeciphered and not to open it before she was told to do so. Mrs. Stolt- 
Nielsen thought the whole thing rather ridiculous. She went with the 
paper to Judge Dahl, who fortunately did not read it. He said one had 
to do as one was told in these things and put the paper in an envelope, 
which he sealed with his own thumb. Mrs. Stolt-Nielsen took it with her 
and kept it in an iron chest. When she was in Hankoe again in summer 
1934 she remembered the paper and having the feeling she ought to have 
it with her there she had it sent. When she went down to the pier with 
Mrs. Ingeborg after the family had been telephoned to come after the acci- 
dent, a gentleman she didn’t know came with them and asked her whether 
she was Mrs. Stolt-Nielsen. When she had told him that was indeed her 
name to her amazement he asked her, whether she had not received a 
ciphered communication from her late daughter and whether she had it 
with her in Hankoe. She affirmed both and then he told her he had re- 
ceived the communication that the time had come to open and decipher it. 
This was done in the presence of Judge Apenes, Mrs. Stolt-Nielsen and 
family Dahl. The contents were as follows: “I august maaned 1934 vil by- 
iogd Dahl omkomme ved en ulykke.” (In the month of August 1934 
Judge Dahl will be killed by an accident.) Of course this greatly impressed 
all and the Scandinavian press was full of it. 


On the night before the accident there was a sitting as usual. Strange 
enough the Ouija-Bord didn’t move—for the first time during the medium- 
ship of Mrs. Ingebord. But she had a trance-vision of her father standing 
beside her brothers and other deceased friends and relatives, he looked very 
happy and said: “Just think, now I can hear normally with both ears!” 
(Judge Dahl suffered very much from deafness in the last years.) In the 
same night, in a dream, the medium, who felt rather restless and nervous 
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in these days, dreamed of her late brother Ludvig (her principal control) | 


saying to her: “No, my little fat one (his pet-name for her), you needn't 7 


bother. We will arrange everything all right.” 


In a new book of Judge Dahl, which was nearly finished when he died | 


(“Vi overlever doeden”, We survive death) and which will also be trans E 


lated into English, all this was described in an epilogue. The narrative was 


then read to Judge Dahl manifesting through Mrs. Ingeborg entranced and | 
he made some small corrections in the margin through her hand, but with” 
his own handwriting! Surely this book will be one of the most interesting 7 


publications in psychic literature! 
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i EVIDENCE OF SURVIVAL AND IDENTITY 
Reprinted from ‘The Quest’ 

ied fam By H. A. Datias 

ns a The impulse which drives men to penetrate into the unexplored re- 

vasa «gions of the Arctic and Antarctic zones, finds its counterpart in the minds 

ind). of those who feel the call to explore undiscovered fields in the region of 

‘ith ie Psychical Research. The subject opens up new avenues of study in hu- 

ing q man personality and discloses the existence of hitherto unsuspected facul- 





ties. Premonitions, psychometry, thought-transference, these and other 
departments of the subjects are mysterious and attractive enough, but they 
may be investigated without necessarily compelling the student to attempt 
the solution of the greater problem of human survival. The latter is, how- 
ever, undoubtedly the most vital question, and the chief value of Psychical 
Research is in relation to the light which it throws on the subject. 

The evidence for survival hinges in the last resort on the possibility 
of proving identity. For even if the existence of intelligences other than 
man can be established, and even if it can be proved that these intelligences 
communicate with us, these conclusions, however interesting in themselves, 
do not solve the crucial problem, or give assurance that man himself sur- 
vives bodily death and can, after death, communicate by word or sign 
~~ with those on earth. In order to give this conviction, communications 
~~ must carry with them convincing evidence by which the source from 
which they come can be identified. Every scrap of evidence that identity 
has thus been established is therefore of very great importance. Unfortu- 
nately incidents of this nature are often of a private character, and their 
full value can be appreciated only by those who have been intimately as- 
sociated with the deceased person in question. Or, if they are not strict- 
_ ly private, the peculiar traits by which the personality is recognised are of 
so delicate and subtle a quality that they are not easily made effective as 
' — evidence for those who cannot give prolonged study to the matter. For 
these reasons many who earnestly desire assurance of survival fail to find 
_ it. And yet the evidence they need exists, and it is forcible and convincing 
_ when it is patiently considered. 

4 A very impressive piece of evidence was not long since laid before 
the members of the Society for Psychical Research by Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
in a paper dealing with some communications which have come since the 
death of Dr. A. W. Verrall, late Professor of English Literature at Cam- 
bridge, by automatic writing, through a lady known as Mrs. Willett. The 
effect of this piece of evidence was to break down the last barriers of doubt 
in the mind of one of Dr. Verrall’s most intimate friends, the Rev. A. M. 
Bayfield. In spite of prolonged study Mr. Bayfield’s cautious mind had 
remained uncertain as to whether the evidence for communications from 
the deceased was strong enough to warrant so important a conclusion. In 
the issue of the Proceedings of the Society published in July 1914, how- 
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ever, we find appended to the article by Mr. Gerald Balfour a note in which 
Mr. Bayfield states that he has now reached positive conviction, and he at- 
tributes this mainly to the evidence contained in the scripts therein pub- 
lished relating to his friend. He writes: 

“Having at various times for some years past expressed in these pages 
doubt and hesitation as to the proof of communication from the spirit 
world, I venture to seize the occasion and here make formal recantation of 
these doubts” (vol. xxvii. p. 244). 

And referring to a particular passage in one of these scripts he says: 

“When I first read the words quoted above I received a series of 
little shocks, for the turns of speech are Verrall’s, the high pitched em- 
phasis is his, and I could hear the very tones in which he would have 
spoken each sentence” (p. 246). 

Again with reference to a point of detail he says: 

“It appears to be an irresistible conclusion that no one but Verrall 
himself who, as we have seen, is unmistakably delineated throughout the 
scripts, could have furnished this peculiarly ingenious touch” (p. 248). 

In reply to the question: “Do these life-like touches of character give 
the impression of being spontaneous and genuine?”—Mr. Bayfield says: 

“Unless I am inexcusably mistaken no one accustomed to estimate 
the internal evidence afforded by a document of doubtful origin could hesi- 
tate as to the answer.” He can find “no touch that betrays artificiality,” 
nor any “fault in the close texture of matter and manner” (pp. 248, 249). 

Testimony of this sort is of special value and deserves most careful 
consideration. We have reached a stage in this research when we are 
justified in devoting more attention to it than perhaps we might have done 
at an earlier stage. Formerly the preamble had to be established; that is 
to say, it had to be proved that the phenomena of automatic writing and 
trance-utterances had a supernormal significance, that they were not al- 
ways merely uprushes of subliminal memory. It may now fairly be claimed 
that in very many instances the contents of the messages, coming under 
strictly guarded and carefully scrutinised conditions, show that they can- 
not be thus normally accounted for. The question of identity and of the 
value of personal recognition should now occupy greater attention, al- 
though, of course, the external conditions under which communications 
are made will always have to be scrupulously examined. 

In the case we are considering Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. Gerald Bal- 
four, Mrs. Verrall and Miss Alice Johnson all bear unqualified witness to 
the absolute integrity of Mrs. Willett, through whom the writings came. 
Sir Oliver Lodge speaks of her “scrupulous care and fidelity” (vol. xxv. 
p. 13). Mrs. Verrall says: “Her own statements could I feel sure be en- 
tirely depended upon” (vol. xxvii. p. 232). Miss Johnson tells us: ‘Her 
testimony is given under a strict sense of responsibility” (ibid. p. 15). 
Mr. Gerald Balfour writes: ““No one who knows Mrs. Willett will be’ 
lieve her to be capable of deliberate deception. ... I can only say that 
this alternative possibility does not trouble me personally, I simply reject 
it, and with absolute conviction” (ibid, p. 232). This testimony is im- 
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portant, as the character of the scripts is such that it is dificult to account 
for them by any other adequate alternative than these two: namely, that 
they originated, as Mr. Bayfield and Mr. Gerald Balfour believe they did, 
in the surviving mind of Dr. Verrall, or that they have been artfully 
planned—consciously or subconsciously—to simulate a communication 
from Dr. Verrall. 

If the writer of the scripts had been intimately acquainted with Dr. 
Verrall, the remarkable characterisation would of course have been less 
dificult to account for in a normal way; but this was not the case. They 
met only three times. During the summer of 1910 Mrs. Willett spent 
three days at his house; in 1911 she paid a visit of two days to him and 
his wife; in 1912 she had an interview of a few minutes’ duration with 
him. Although Mrs. Willett thus had seen little of Dr. Verrall her psy- 
chical work was well known to him, and on one occasion he received 
through her automatic writing a message, purporting to come from a de- 
ceased friend, which impressed him. If he wished after death to give evi- 
dence of identity Mrs. Willett would thus be a likely person to occur to 
him as a channel for such a message. 

The scripts with which Mr. Balfour deals are four in number; they 
all contain allusions to the same subject, namely a passage in Dante’s 
Purgatorio. Upon this subject Dr. Verrall had written two essays. In 
one of these he suggested an interpretation of some lines in canto xxii which 
appears to be quite original; one line in particular he rendered in a differ- 
ent sense from that found in all the best translations. It is to this passage 
that the scripts evidently refer, but in so carefully veiled a manner that 
the reference was not identified until more than a year afterwards,—not 
in fact until a clue had been given in the last script as to where the refer- 
ence should be sought for. Until this clue had been followed up the scripts 
were quite unintelligible. 

Sir Oliver Lodge kindly permits me to quote a few words out of a let- 
ter he wrote to me in reply to some questions I had put to him on this sub- 
ject. He wrote: 

“IT know that the portions of script dealt with by Mr. Balfour in his 
recent paper conveyed nothing to her [i.e. Mrs. Willett}; indeed that 
is constantly the case with her script, though to people who have the clue, 
and after adequate study, it turns out to be full of meaning.” 

When the passage referred to had been identified, not only was the 
script ‘full of meaning,’ but it became obvious that it was the work of a 
designing mind. What mind? And who was responsible for the design? 
Dr. Verrall’s friends claim that internal evidence compels them to believe 
chat it was himself. “All this is Verrall’s manner to the life,” writes Mr. 
Bayfield. 

One of Dr. Verrall’s essays was called “Dante on the Death of Statius.’ 
it had appeared in print in The Albany Review in 1908. This Review 
Mrs. Willett affirms she had never either read or heard of; neither was it 
known to Mr. Gerald Balfour. If these statements are accepted, the script 
cannot be accounted for as due to conscious or sub-conscious memory on 
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the part of Mrs. Willett, or to telepathy from the mind of Mr. Balfour, 

who was present when she wrote. Mrs. Verrall, who of course knew her 
husband’s essay, was many miles away. In suggesting any theory to ex 
plain the writing, full account must be taken of the skill and purpose dis. 
played; its artfulness is an important feature. If we reject the hypothesis |~ 
of deliberate fraud, we may suggest that Mrs. Willett had read and for 
gotten the essay (quite a possible occurrence), but we must also assume |~ 
that her subliminal faculties, having incubated the information for several |7 





years, hatched it out at an opportune moment after Dr. Verrall’s death, 7 
and further so skilfully arranged it as to give it the appearance of a care | 
fully planned communication containing evidence of surviving memory, |~ 
at the same time veiling the meaning in such a manner as to make the whole | 


te 


" iy 


thing unintelligible until after the lapse of twelve months, when the clue 
was given. The difficulty of accepting a conclusion involving so much cun 7~ 
ning and subliminal deception is obvious. Let us now consider the script | 





itself. a 

The first script written in the presence of Mr. Balfour (July 6, 1912) —~ 
runs as follows: a 

Does she remember the passage in which there is a reference to a river? A (7 
traveller looks across it and sees the inn where he wishes to be; but he sees the torrent | 7 
and is torn both ways, half disliking to battle with the current, and yet desiring to 77 
be at his destination. Should it be possible to identify this passage the matter would "7 


prove interesting. What the passage does not say I draw from my own mind td a 
make the connection clear. 5 


The passage is not from Christina Rossetti; but I want to say that too: 
Yea beds for all that come— 
You cannot miss that Inn. 


As already stated, this script remained an enigma for more than twelve 
months. It was tentatively attributed to Dr. Verrall, however, and was 
the first bit of writing that Mrs. Willett had received since his death a 
few weeks previously, that is to say on June 18. The essay to which ijt 
refers is of considerable interest from a literary point of view to any Dante 
student; but I must not let myself be tempted to stray into that field of 
discussion. The only question of importance for our present purpose is, 
not whether the interesting interpretation suggested by Dr. Verrall is cor 7 
rect, but whether it is certain that this is the matter alluded to in the auto | 
matic script. - 

The lines in question are: 

“E mentre che di la per me si stette, 

io li sovvenni, e lor dritti costumi 
fer dispreggiare a me tutte altre sette; 


Ay C0 Ae ge ae ale lenis * 
mae Deis omeaReere ikcoe hierar aes ‘ 


Rae 


E pria ch io conducessi i Greci ai fiumi 

di Tebe, poetando, ebb’ io battesmo.” 

The first three lines are translated in the Temple edition thus: 
“And while by me yon world was trod, I succoured them f[i.e. the 7 
Christians}, and their righteous lives made me despise all other sects” | 
(Purgatorio, xxii. 85-89). : 


Those who are familiar with the Purgatorio will remember the graphic 
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incident of which this forms a part. Virgil and Dante meet Statius, the 


+ Roman poet, and he explains to them how it has happened that he is 
- among the saved, in spite of the fact that his earlier writings bear unmis- 
; takable signs that he was a Pagan when he wrote them. Dante makes 
is Statius say that the step by which he joined the Church was taken before 
tr a he had finished his well-known work, The Thebaid, and he indicates that 
ec the great decision had been made “before he had” (in his poem) “brought 


1 the Greeks to Thebes’ river.”” 


—_ 2 
a 


_ Dr. Verrall points out in his essay that the literal rendering of the 
> words “‘E mentre che di la per me si stette” is “While I stood (or stayed) 
, on the other side”; and he interprets the passage as referring to the period 
lc before Statius joined the Church, whilst he still hesitated to make open 
ec confession of his faith by baptism. 

y & In his essay he suggests, moreover, that the expression, “While I stood 
t (or stayed) on the other side,” which Dante puts into the mouth of Statius, 
: may be a reminiscence of the passage in The Thebaid in which the Greeks 

) = are described as coming to the water’s brink and forcing down the bank 

“their shrinking steeds.” In this connection he quotes from The Thebaid: © 

A “So when a herdsman would drive his herd through a stream they do not 

t know, the beasts dismayed will hesitate. How far the other side, how 

_ broad is the terror between! So doubt they all. But when a leading bull 

—_ goes in, when he makes the ford, then gentler seems the flood, the leaps not 
difficult, and the banks less distant than before.” 

The analogy between the difficulty of bringing the shrinking animal 

nature to cross the tide of the river and the difficulty felt by the hesitating 

a Statius in forming the decision to cross by the waters of baptism into the 

fs told of the Christian Church, is a very obvious one, and Dr. Verrall’s 

. argument can be easily followed by any one who takes the trouble to read 
+t the twenty-second canto of the Purgatorio with attention. The interest 
of the subject in connection with the scripts, however, can be grasped 


¢ : without reference to The Divine Comedy. In order to appreciate it we 
a must bear in mind: (1) that this particular interpretation of the passage 
was evidently present to the mind responsible for the scripts; (2)- that 
Mrs. Willett, through whom these automatic writings came, has positively 
affirmed that she had “never even heard” of the essay in which Dr. Verrall’s 
interpretation of the passage occurred. It should also be borne in’ mind 
that when the first script was written the essay had only appeared in one, 

not well known, Review published four years before. 
If any doubt existed as to the identification of the reference it would 
: be dispelled by further study; for the sentence “what the passage does not 
ie say I draw from my own mind to make the connection clear,” which is 
intruded into the script rather abruptly and apparently irrelevantly, is, as 
Mr. Gerald Balfour points out, “an unmistakable paraphrase of the very 
3 words that Dante puts into the mouth of Statius.” (Proceedings, vol. 

ia XxVii. p. 230.) 


____ “See Literary Essays Classical and Modern, p. 190. This volume appeared in the Spring of 
\313, some months, therefore, after the first script had been written. 
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I venture to think, also, that further confirmation of the unity of 
thought underlying both the essay and the script, may be found in the 
use of the word ‘inn’ in the script and the diversion which occurs in con 
nection with the word. It is true that this term does not occur in the 
Purgatorio or in the essay, but it has been used in theological writings as 
a symbol of the Church, where, as S. Augustine says, “wayfarers return 
ing from their pilgrimage [in the world} into their eternal native land are 
refreshed.” 

If we re-read the last paragraph of the script we shall recognise a cer- 
tain anxiety on the part of the author lest his use of the term ‘inn’ should 
mislead. Christina Rossetti’s poem on death occurs to his mind in this 
connection, and fearing that his friends may suppose that the passage he 
is referring to will be found in this poem he adds: “The passage is not from 
Christina Rossetti.” Yet, even as he says this, it seems as if a connection 
with that poem flashed into his mind; he perceives that there is a real 
analogy between her use of the word and the thought which occupies 
him. So he adds: “But I want to say that too.” 

What is this analogy? Christina Rossetti’s lines deal with death, 
that other river Dr. Verrall had so lately crossed (possibly he also was 
“torn both ways, half disliking to battle with the current, and yet desir- 
ing to be at his destination”), and on the other side he too had found re- 
freshment and a place prepared, “Yea beds for all who come. You cannot 
miss that Inn.” These two lines are not consecutive in the poem, they are 
deliberately picked out from the second and fourth verses of the poem 
‘Uphill.’ } 

I have ventured to surmise what may have been the current of the 
thoughts of the author of the script, and to guess that he may have wished 
to suggest his own personal experience in making the great Crossing. Mr. 
Gerald Balfour intimates another line of thought. He suggests that the 
hesitating traveller may have reminded Dr. Verrall of the hesitation he 
felt in accepting the S.P.R. evidence for survival, which seems to have 
deeply impressed him, however, and perhaps convinced him before he 
passed on. 

So far I have referred only to the first script. The later ones are even 
more deeply coloured with recognisable characters; but space does not 
permit me to give full quotations. Moreover many points of value would 
not convey any meaning to ordinary readers. With respect to these Mr. 
Balfour says: 

“Here I am in a difficulty, and must bespeak your kind of indulgence. 
I must ask you to accept from me that there is a connection, but one which 
I have to leave unexplained, because it involves a reference to private mat- 
ters which I am not at liberty to disclose. Unfortunately this difficulty 
is one that frequently occurs in dealing with Willett scripts and diminishes 


their evidential utility, even when it increases their intrinsic evidential 
value” (p. 240). 


Balfour’s paper, passing without comment over certain words which do 


I will give the second and fourth scripts as they stand in Mr. Gerald 
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not bear an obviously intelligible meaning, in order that readers unac 
quainted with the look of the originals may have some idea of the material 
worked upon. 
Script II., AuGusT 13, 1913. 
Some one indignant at the delay calls out 


HAS THE PASSAGE 


been identified about the traveller looking across a stream; dips his staff in, fears to 
wade, takes a run, heart misgives him (Here Mrs. Willett said out loud, “Some one 
is laughing so.”"—Note by sitter.), longs to be over and done with 


Faith and 
Hair 
in a temple 
(Drawing of a wheel) Wheel. 
Pilgrim. 
There was a REASON for the Cuoice if you find the passage alluded to, it will be clear. 
Have this seen to for he swears he will not here exercise any patience whatsoever. 

The urgency of the author is apparent, but the passage still remained 
unidentified. 

Script III., August 17, 1913, opened with similar urgency, with the 
words “THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM,” and contained the hint “It is a poem 
I am alluding to.” But the hint was not sufficient. 

The fourth script was written in the presence of Mrs. Verrall. 


Script IV., SEPTEMBER 8, 1913. 
He of the little patience demands now this third time whether the Pilgrim has 
been understood. 
Now if I say ‘Passionate Pilgrim’ I know all sorts of connotations will be dragged 
in. But think of the passages twice inserted 
The River and he who would be across, 
Letting I would not wait upon I would. 
That seems jumbled up some how, never mind 
A passionate Pilgrim, but 
Nor H.S.’s 
one. 

What moves the stars and all the heavenly bodies? Dante makes it clear.’ 

There was no mistaking this clear reference to Dante. It led Mr. 
Gerald Balfour to the Purgatorio and to Dr. Verrall’s essays upon it. The 
connection of thought was obvious, and he became convinced that the 
mind responsible for the scripts was familiar with the essays. He then 
asked Mrs. Willett whether she knew the latter, without explaining his 
reasons for the inquiry. He writes: 

“Tt may be convenient to state at this point that throughout the 
period covered by the printed extracts we were careful to keep all our con- 
jectures and conclusions to ourselves. For instance, Mrs. Willett was never 
told that we believed her script of July 6, 1912, to contain allusions to Dr. 
Verrall; and to this day (March 27, 1914) she has no idea of the interpreta- 
tions to which we have ultimately been led” (p. 225). 

In spite of the very fragmentary way in which this chapter of the 
‘Some of the unintelligible expressions are interpreted by Mr. Balfour and readers who 


is) to pursue the subject further are referred to his paper in the Proceedings, vol. xxviti, 
Which may be obtained from the office of the S.P.R., 31 Tavistock Square, W.C., price 4s. net. 
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evidence for survival has been here set forth, it may, and it is hoped that 
it will, show that the whole case is worth careful study in the full record. 
There are two kinds of objectors to the evidence presented for survival. 
One set objects that the communications are of so simple a kind that they 
are easily explicable by other theories than that they come from the de- 
parted. The other complains that they are so involved and complex that 
the evidential value is difficult to seize. This latter is the objection likely 
to be brought against the scripts we have been considering. ‘To this the 
only reply we can make is that only those who are prepared to take trouble 
in their search for truth, deserve to find it. Some minds are more intuitive 
than others and to them conviction comes more easily than to minds of a 
different type; but they too will confess that it was through earnest seek- 
ing that they found, not by sitting still and complaining that “no one has 
ever come back to assure us of survival.” Those who will take no trouble 
will probably remain unconvinced to the end of their lives. 

I would venture to suggest that those who have hitherto given little 
or no attention to the study of evidence for survival, should be asked to 
do so before we are expected to accept their estimate of this or other cases 
as of any particular value. It is well known that Mr. Gerald Balfour has 
given long and critical attention to Psychical Research in its various phases, 
and weight should therefore be attached to his expressed conviction that 
these scripts should take “‘a high rank among the evidence provided by 
automatic writing of the reality of communication from the departed.” 


H. A. Dattas. 
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